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and-groove, which was universally employed in Polynesia, but
rarely in other parts of the world, though in recent years it
has been found in use among a few African tribes of the
Congo Valley. Miss Del Mar thinks that the stick-and-
groove was probably the oldest mode of making fire ; but it
is doubtful whether priority should not rather be assigned to
the fire-drill, which has prevailed far more widely throughout
the world, not only among savages, but also among the
civilized peoples of antiquity Miss Del Mar adds the inter-
esting particular that " a custom of the old days in fire-making
was for a woman to place her foot upon the soft wood as it
lay on the ground while a man worked the hard stick in the
groove ". Of this custom Miss Del Mar quotes a fanciful ex-
planation by a modern writer, but the true one was given her
by the Maoris themselves, who told her " that as male and
female were essential to all creation, so in the creation of fire
the joint action of the sexes was symbolized ". For in the
kindling of fire by the friction of wood savages often see an
analogy to the union of the sexes, and they frequently give
the names of " male " and " female " to the upright and the
horizontal firesticks respectively.
The authoress refers to the well-known practice of willing
a person to death, which was frequently attended with fatal
results in New Zealand. The victim so denounced, she tells
us, " rarely survived two days, and frequently expired at the
appointed time ". The statement could doubtless be sup-
ported by a large body of evidence, which demonstrates that
faith can kill quite as readily as cure. However, Miss Del
Mar was informed by a Maori woman of a way in which the
fatal effects of the ill-wish can be averted. If a man had been
willed to death, and was fortunate enough to discover his ill-
wisher, he consulted a priest (tohunga), who could not only
save him but turn the tables on his foe by causing him to die.
For this purpose the priest and the patient entered the water
naked and faced the east; then the priest sprayed the water
towards the abode of the original ill-wisher, who naturally
succumbed sooner or later. From Miss Del Mar's account
of Maori games we learn that the grinning match, immortal-
ized by Addison in the Spectator, has not been peculiar to
English bumpkins, but has been shared independently by the